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due entirely to the perseverance and tact of Kay-Shuttleworth, who
realised in himself the dual role of an able administrator and an
understanding and far-seeing educationist Dr. Kay had been a
physician in Manchester during the great cholera epidemic of 1832.
His experience of the dirt and squalor and degradation prevalent in
certain quarters of the city convinced him that the greatest evils to
be fought were those of bad housing and unsatisfactory sanitary
conditions, and that education would be one of the most important
means of overcoming them. Hence the value he attached to
schools, libraries, and Mechanics' Institutes. He wrote: "The
infant is the victim of the system ... He is ill-fed, dirty, ill-clothed,
exposed to cold and neglect; and in consequence, more than one
half of the offspring of the poor die before they have completed
their 5th year." There was no accurate knowledge about the state
of education in the country. True, the Kerry Report of 1833 had
professed to give this information, but it was well known that the
statistics given in the report were unreliable. Dr. Kay's descrip-
tions of conditions in Manchester, in his pamphlet The Moral and
Physical Condition of the Working Classes employed in the Cotton
Manufacture in Manchester, inspired a number of influential
Manchester citizens to form the Statistical Society to investigate
conditions in Manchester, Liverpool, and the surrounding neigh-
bourhood.
Similar societies were formed in London, Leeds, and other
provincial towns. The investigations of the Manchester society
showed that the schools had deteriorated rather than improved
This was especially true of the private school. "In one of the
Manchester dame schools eleven children were found, in a small
room, in which one of the children of the Mistress was lying ill in
bed of the measles. Another child had died in the same room, of
the same complaint, a few days before; and no less than thirty of
the usual scholars were then confined at home with the same
disease." *
The conditions in other dame-schools and in private-adventure
schools were almost too horrible to credit. The statistics collected
for Manchester showed that the children of school age formed about
a quarter of the total population. Of these, two-thirds received
some kind of education and the remainder were absolutely
untouched by any educational influence. In Liverpool the latter
class included more than one-half of the child population. A
1 Quoted by Frank Smith, A History of English Elementary Education, p. 150.